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KETTLE RUN, ALTOONA. — John A. Hows. 



will by every one be deemed worthy of remark that 
the words 'condensation of steam' have naturally 
come to find a place in the history of Watt's early 
childhood." 

With the unquestionable prerogative of genius, 
Mr. Neal has deviated, in his line painting from 
which our engraving is made, from the actual details 
of the incident related by Mrs. Campbell. Instead 
of painting a commonplace tea-table scene, he has 
placed the meditative lad in the picturesque, old- 
fashioned kitchen, where the tea-kettle bubbles and 
hisses and sputters over a substantial wood fire in a 
roomy fire-place. Nothing could be truer to the 
spirit of the incident than the attitude and contem- 
plative gaze of the young lad, or more characteristic 
than the figure of the bustling,^ practical Mrs. Muir- 
head, as she looks in through the door to call him to 
account for his good-for-nothing dreaming. But, 



after all, we must not judge the old lady too severely. 
What could she be expected to know of what was 
passing in the boy's mind? From a common-sense 
view of the situation, she was right in reprehending 
what she and every one else considered an idle waste 
of time ; and as for the lad himself, he was just as 
little aware that in the dim thoughts awakening in 
his mind lay the germ of an invention that was to 
work the greatest revolution of civilization. 

Mr. Neal's painting of James Watt is now on ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, London. 



PENNSYLVANIA PICTURES. 

No problem has so taxed the resources and inge- 
nuity of mankind, from the building of the Pyramids 
to the launch of the last great iron steamship, as that 
of transportation ; and in no country has there been 



greater need of railways, canals and steamships, than 
in America. The vast interior of the continent had 
to be brought in easy communication with the sea- 
board before the immense valleys of the West could 
be made profitable dwelling-places for man. So the 
rivers were spanned, and the mountain chains crossed 
by the iron roadways along which the giant Steam 
thunders his chariots. One of these great railways 
which help to bind the whole country in one band 
of social intercourse, is the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
along the route of which Mr. John A. Hows has 
found much that is beautiful and picturesque, afford- 
ing abundant material for his ready pencil. 

A third of a century ago it took a week to perform 
the journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburg — as 
much time as is now consumed from New York to 
San Francisco. From Harrisburg to Pittsburg the 
Pennsylvania Railroad follows what is known as the 



THE ALDINE. 




OLD AQUEDUCT ON THE CONEMAUGH. — John A. Hows. 



middle route, by way of the Juniata and Conemaugh 
rivers. This route was selected because it was found 
possible to cross the Alleghanies without the use of 
inclined planes. The road was commenced in 1847, 
and pushed with vigor to completion — cars running 
through from Philadelphia to Pittsburg for the first 
time on the nth of December, 1852. Since that day 
the corporation has grown in every direction, until 
now every section of the country is directly or indi- 
rectly penetrated by this road. It controls 7,000 
miles of railway, employs 25,000 men, runs 1,100 loco- 
motives, and has no less than 26,000 cars in the 
freight service. 

The finest portion of the Pennsylvania Railway, 
for the tourist, is doubtless the region of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. At the pretty and elevated town 
of Altoona, 1,168 feet above tide water, there is a 
mountain brook of the purest water, at one time well 
stocked with trout, which now furnishes the supply 
for the Company's reservoir. The use of this water 
is restricted to the needs of that gigantic hostelry, 
the Logan House, and to the various workshops of 
the road situated at this place. Fish are still to be 
found in this water, which are said to resemble sal- 
mon. The town of Altoona draws its water supply 
from a reservoir at Kittanning Point. This wild moun- 
tain stream is sometimes called Kettle Run, from a 
very remarkable hollow surrounded by an amphithe- 
atre of rough hills through which it passes at a short 
distance from the point selected for illustration. It 
takes its rise in the lower spurs of a densely wooded 
lange which bounds the valley on the east. The 
whole course of this stream is through the forest, 
amid huge boulders and moss-grown fallen logs. 
Shaggy hemlocks of immense girth, century-old 



pines, lichened birches, and oaks and maples of the 
woods, shadow the white rush of its rapids, or re- 
flect themselves in its still pools. The law prevents 
the cutting of timber of whatever size along the 
course of this river. 

The Conemaugh, crossed by the old bridge, now in 
ruins and decay, as seen in the illustration, is a river 
of marked character, and one of the most charming 
streams in Western Pennsylvania. A human interest 
attaches to this stream from the picturesque ruins of 
the old canal which line its banks, and occasionally 
culminate in such fine, massive, and time-worn struc- 
tures as the old bridge before us. With the advent 
of the iron horse, the slow-moving canal-boat was 
superseded, and this relic of the canal is now but a 
delightful incident in the scenery of the Conemaugh. 
Its bold arches of masonry are likely to stand for 
years to come, casting broken reflections of them- 
selves in the swift flood below. 

The full-page illustration gives a comprehensive 
view of one of the great horse-shoe curves in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as it crosses the Alleghany 
Mountains. For a quarter of a century the barrier of 
these mountains was considered insurmountable by 
a railroad, yet the feat was accomplished by engin- 
eering skill with astonishing facility. From Altoona, 
which is at the base of the mountain proper, the rail- 
way ascends the mountains at a gradient of 95 feet per 
mile on straight lines, and 82 feet per mile on curves. 
Thus winding and ascending, it reaches its culminat- 
ing point at the west end of the great tunnel, 2,161 
feet above tide water. Since the feat of crossing the 
Alleghany Mountains with a railway has been accom- 
plished, the iron horse has found its way over some 
of the greatest mountain chains on the continent. 



and no railway engineer of to-day despairs of success 
because of a peak or chain of mountains crossing his 
path. A steam railway now runs to the top of the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, and the Union 
Pacific Railway, on its way to California, crosses 
mountains thousands of feet higher than the Alle- 
ghanies. 

Even in Mexico, the railroad from the city of Mex- 
ico to Vera Cruz crosses the famous Andes Moun- 
tains at a height of 8,000 feet above Vera Cruz. Mr. 
G. W. Carleton, of New York, recently made the 
ascent of these mountains, in the cars, climbing 4,000 
feet in two hours ! His description of this famous 
trip reminds the tourist of the scene witnessed at 
Altoona, as seen in the illustration, while crossing 
the mountains on the way to Pittsburg. He says 
that "At one little town — Maltrata — at the foot of 
the mountains we looked up, and nearly over our 
heads was the 'down train,' 4,000 feet above us. In 
two hours afterward we had exactly changed places, 
and ourselves looked down upon the same train that 
but two hours earlier we were looking up to. It is 
one of the most remarkable and stupendous railroad 
works of the world, and, peering down from our im- 
mense height upon the lovely fertile plains immedi- 
ately below us, was something fearful." 

The mountain gorge seen in the full-page illustra- 
tion is known as Kittanning Point, and lies to the 
west of the railway. This narrow passage among the 
hills marks the continuation of the old Kittanning 
Indian war-trail, so fearfully associated with tales of 
suffering and massacre. This trail extended to De- 
troit, and was the favorite path for Indians, raiders 
and scouts. The commencement of this trail is at 
Kittanning, on the Alleghany River. 
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